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George William Curtis. 
aa) 

Although the press has paid its tribute to this great man of letters, and his 
various talents have been characterized, yet, so far as I know, .his apprecia- 
tion of the work of the Egypt Exploration Fund has not received the slight- 
est notice. Ours it is, and in Bria, to epitomize his love for what Old Egypt 
is revealing to men in the story of their evolution from ignorance and dark- 
ness. From the foundation of the Fund in 1883 he took a practical interest 
in its work and successes. James Russell Lowell was chosen in 1885 to be its 
first honorary vice-president. It seemed to me that his Elisha was found in Mr. 
Curtis, and accordingly I nominated him, at our last annual meeting in Lon- 
don, for that position of honor. With hearty assent he was unanimously 
elected. My last letter from him, early in April, represented his sincere re- 
gret that his inability did not permit him to do more in an official way for 
the Society. He doubled his subscription. 

As Miss Amelia B. Edwards was inspired by her trip to Egypt to write 
‘‘A Thousand Miles Up the Nile,” so Mr. Curtis previously.had been moved, 
much in the same mood and glow, to prepare his charming ‘* Nile Notes of 
a Howadji.” From time to time in Harper's Weekly he indited earnest and 
incisive words for the explorations conducted by our Society. In 1889 he 
joined with his co-editors of Harper's, ( Mr. Warner and Mr. Howells), and 
with the editors of the Century, the At/antic and Scribner's magazines in an 
invitation to Miss Edwards to visit the United States to lecture upon her fa- 
vorite topic. : 

A trio of brilliant names, Lowell, Edwards, Curtis, is removed from our 
active list of officials, and who shall make their placesgood? But their mem- 
ory, their example, will always serve to aid in stimulating public interest 
inthe study and exploration of the monumental and other records of the 
empire of the Pharaohs. Curtis was a shining example of breadth of mind 
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and liberality of culture in practical form. His valuation of the achieve- 
ments of the Egypt Exploration Fund teach many educated people a salu- 
tary lesson to despise not another’s specialty in science or work because 
it does not happen to be their own specialty, or because they take no 
interest in it. Curtis believed in whatsoever aided to advance man in a knowl- 
edge of himself. He recognized fully that the Egypt Exploration Fund is 
an educator. Witiiam C. WinsLow. 
Dublin, N. H., Sept. 8, 1892. 


Notes From the Oriental Congress. 


The Ninth International Congress of Orientalists commenced its sittings 
on Monday, September 5th in the theatre of the University of London. 
Nearly 500 members were in attendance including delegates from Holland, 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, Belgium, Russia, France, Egypt, Italy, India, 
Persia, Portugal, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland and the United States. 
In the absence of His Royal Highness the Duke of York, the Earl of North- 
brook, president of the Royal Society, was appointed temporary chairman 
of the meeting. ° 

After a very cordial speech of welcome from Lord Northbrook and a 
report from the general secretary, who, among other interesting items, an- 
nounced that 11 governments, 27 learned societies and 13 universities had 
sent delegates to the Congress, Prof. Max Miiller, K. M., took the chair and 
delivered the presidential address, in which he emphasized the unity of 
language, the homogeneity of the human race and the active intercourse 
between the ancient civilizations not only during the last 3,300 years, but in 
the prehistoric past. 

He referred particularly to the Tel el-Amarna tablets as proving ‘that 
the people of antiquity, even though they spoke different languages and used 
different alphabets, knew far more of each other, even at the time of Ameno- 
phis III, 1500 B. C., than was supposed by even the best historians.” 

This thought of the inter-communication of the nations of remote antiquity 
was often made prominent in the Congress. One of the most novel ad- 
dresses was that of Mr. Gladstone on ‘** Archaic Greece and the East,” in 
which he argued that Homer’s anax andron, ** prince of men” was the title 
of a certain class or family in Greece who had during Egyptian suprem- 
acy exercised peculiar political powers over their countrymen. In fact, 
according to the view of the Right Honorable gentleman the Anax andron 
was originally ‘‘ the governor or satrap, sent over seas from Egypt at the 
climax of its power, when it ruled the Greek peninsula and the neighboring 
regions at a period preceding, by an interval we cannot yet define, the age 
of the Trojan war.” ; 

Prof. Sayce, in his presidential address before the Assyrian and Babylo- 
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nian section, also referred to the proper inferences to be drawn from the 
information contained in the Tel el-Amarna tablets—enforcing his former 
claims that it proved a high civilization and great intellectual and literary 
intercourse between Egypt, Syria and Babylonia a century or two before the 
Exodus, and incidentally defending himself from the charge of .sensational- 
ism which had been brought against his conclusions by some over-cautious 
critics who had not kept up with the advancement of Assyrian studies. He 
then stated that a yet more astonishing discovery had just been made ( June, 
1892) at Tel el-Hesy, in Palestine, where Dr. Petrie’s identification of that 
site as Lachish was triumphantly sustained by the discovery of a tablet in every 
way resembling those from Tel el-Amarna in Egypt, and which actually 
mentioned by name Zimrida, the governor of Lachish, with whom the Tel 
el-Amarna correspondence had already made us well acquainted. This was, 
to be sure, just one solitary tablet, but it was found on the very last day in 
which the excavations could be continued, and there could be no doubt 
whatever that it was but the first leaf from the Palestinian libraries, written 
on imperishable clay, which must within a very brief period come into our 
possession. Next year the archives of Lachish would be dug up, and we 
should be able to interpret the history of Palestine at that dark period, a 
century or more before the Exodus, from contemporaneous Canaanitish 
sources. Those libraries would no doubt—as we can see from that at Tel 
el-Amarna—contain chiefly letters, yet there might also be some other 


precious scraps—syllabaries and dictionaries, if not geographical or histori- 
cal works—such as have been found in the Egyptian palaces. His closing 
remarks were full of significance : 


‘* The importance of this tablet lies more in what it implies than in 
what it actually contains. It is a proof that Mr. Bliss has found his way 
to the entrance of the archive chamber of the Amorite city of Lachish, 
and that before long the collection of tablets that were stored in it may be in 
our hands. The existence of these archive chambers in Canaan would ex- 
plain strong Babylonian coloring, not only of the cosmogony and mythology 
of Pheenicia, but also of the earlier chapters of Genesis. It would be no 
longer necessary to suppose, as has been somewhat the fashion of late years, 
that the close similarity of the Biblical account of the deluge was due to 
Jewish intercourse with Babylonia in the age of the captivity. It would 
further explain the Palestinian character of the Elohistic version of the story, 
which shows that it had already been at home in Canaan long before it was 
embodied in the Old Testament. If Babylonian legends made their way to 
the archive chambers of the Egyptian kings, it was because they had first 
made their way to the archive chambers of Palestine. The fact that the 
Babylonian language and the complicated syllabary of Babylonia were the 
common medium of intercourse in the civilized East in the century before 
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the Exodus shows that Babylonian influence in Western Asia had been long 
and powerful.” 

Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie—whom we must always call ** Dr.” now— 
was the man of all others oftenest praised in the Congress. He also pre- 
sented before it several papers: one before the Geographical Section ‘* On 
the Nile Valley,” one before the Egyptian and African Section ‘‘ On the 
Past Season’s Work at Tel el-Amarna.” As reported in the Zimes, Sep- 
tember 8th, his analysis of the former was as follows: 


‘* ¢Causes and Effects of Egyptian Geography’ was the subject of Mr. W. 
M. Flinders Petrie’s paper in this section. He said that some fresh features 
noticed by the author, particularly beds of high-level gravels and the col- 
lapse of enormous caverns at low levels lead to the following outline of the 
causes of the geography: (1) A plateau of limestone, elevated from the sea 
to a small extent, over which the Nile flowed with far greater rapidity and 
volume than at present. (2) The still farther elevation of the land, more on 
the east, causing a long fault under the Nile bed. This was rapidly cut out 
by the river, forming a gorge hundreds of feet deep. (3) This became partly 
choked, and the lateral valleys were cut by a great rainfall. There is no 
sign of aridity in Egypt until part of the human period. (4) The land was 
submerged, an estuary was formed some hundreds of miles up the valley, 
and the present foothills were produced. (5) Man entered the valley while 
the water was about its highest. (6) The land was re-elevated, the western 
desert dried up, aridity set in owing to geographical position, the Nile was 
unable to transport all its mud, and the Nile deposits began. The effects of 
the geography are—the favorable conditions for a civilization in a tropical 
country with a cool wind prevalent ; the advantage of a steady wind opposed 
to a river for sailing intercourse; and the facilities of a riverway close to 
every place of importance. The timidity of the people is due to unforseen 
raids {rom the desert close at hand, and there are special facilities for archi- 
tecture, by the excellent stone, river transport, inundation for conveyance to 
any part, and want of occupation for the people during a quarter of the year. 
The position and nature of Egypt are peculiarly favorable for the measure- 
ment of a geodetic arc of the meridian, and it is to be hoped that the govern- 
ment might carry out such a work.” 

The address in which he described his work at the palace of Khuenaten, 
at Tel el-Amarna, I myself had the pleasure of hearing, and afterwards, in 
company with Prof. Valdemar Schmidt, of the University of Copenhagen, 
I had the rare privilege of examining his finds, although they are not yet 
open to the public. It seems that the palace of the heretic king was so thor- 
oughly destroyed by the ‘*‘ orthodox” that not even the foundation stones 
were left in their places. Yet the falling walls did cover and conceal a few 
broken statues, and columns, and heaps of plaster, on which strange 
and beautiful designs are painted. Of the Aten temple, however, not even 
so much has been recovered ; it was not merely destroyed, it was annihilated. 
Yet the pieces found beneath the destroyed walls of the palace are invalua- 
ble. The naturalistic paintings, the decorations with inlaid stones of various 
colors, the glazes and floral tiles; these have already been described in the 
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columns of Bist1a. Yet I am quite sure that the actual work is better than 
anyone acquainted with Egyptian art as heretofore known could possibly 
imagine it tobe. Dr. Petrie ventured much, but I think not too much, when 
he declared before the Congress: ‘‘ In sculpture the work of the best hands 
equals the finest work of other countries or ages. In painting, nature is 
closely followed, with much memory-work, apart from models; the plants 
ure superior to those in most classical work, and the animals are free and 
vigorous. The only ancient parallel to the character of this work is the bull 
fresco of Tiryns and the gold cups of Vaphio.” 

Yet this was not a national movement or it would not have so completely 
disappeared immediately after Khuenaten’s death. Neither was it a for- 
eign importation. A few of the old traditional forms which constantly 
appear, and the absence of all Babylonian. motive and design prove that 
the artists were native Egyptians, while the uncouth results which some- 
times followed their attempts to copy the exact attitude of all kinds of 
animals in motion prove that these were only /nitia/ attempts to represent 
nature free from all embellishment and the prejudice of the ‘‘ schools.” 

This ‘* naturalism” was sometimes shown in. an amusing way—as when 
in one broken wall painting the king is seen kissing the queen as they ride 
together in the royal chariot, and when another exquisite bit of fractured 
statuary represents Queen Tii sitting lovingly upon her husband’s knee, 
while the two little princesses cling, the one to her papa the other to her 
mamma. Another very remarkable piece which I cannot forget is the pic- 
ture of the wee princess just trying to sit alone, I would think for the first 
time, while the older and stronger one sits before her, with the wisest look 
upon her little face as she lifts her finger and proceeds to instruct her baby 
sister out of the fulness of her own infantile knowledge. 

Space forbids further description, yet I must mention the glass vases 
(usually called Pheenician), the making of which may now be traced in de- 
tail at Tel el-Amarna—the glass, by the way, being allowed to cool in the 
crucible just as now in our finest glass factories; the hundreds of pieces of 
pottery ¢dentical with that of Mycenz; the scraps of broken cuneiform tab- 
lets which had been thrown away by the fastidious Babylonian scribe; and 
above all the death cast of King Khuenaten himself. That this was an actual 
cast taken from the face of the dead ruler, and not a clay model from which 
to cut the portrait statue of the king, Dr. Petrie proved by three indubitable 
signs, and by the testimony of a modern expert. The testimony of the cast 
to the character of the king is very clear, according to Dr. Petrie. ‘*We 
see in it strong idealism and obstinacy allied with a curious humanism and 
humor. His sole motto in life appears to have been ‘ living in the truth.’ 
He was a humanistic, rationalizing despot. His sole worship was the 
power of the sun’s rays, which do everything in nature, represented by 
each ray ending in a hand which gives life, emblematically, to its adorers. 
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Any more personal representation, such as the usual sun-god Ra, was 
entirely cast aside. . . . In religion, in art, in life, we see the first 
great reasoner known in history ; his early death, at about thirty, saved him 
from the bitterness of seeing—as other reformers have seen—the failure of 
his reason to turn the prejudice and folly of the mass of his nation, who 
swept away his faith and his ideals with bitter contempt.” 

Among other specially noteworthy papers in which BrsBiia would be in- 
terested, I ought to mention that of Prof. Hommel, of Munich, on ‘* The 
Babylonian Origin of Egyptian Culture.” He showed the similarity of the 
Egyptian to the Babylonian deities—Khonsu to Enzu, Isis to Istar, Nun to 
Nun, etc. He particularly dwelt upon the parallelism between the name 
of the city Esidu, the oldest religious center of Babylonia, and the Egyp- 
tian Memphis—both names meaning ‘ good city,” or ‘* city of the good.” 

The Rev. Professor Hechler, of Vienna, also addressed the Congress sev- 
eral times upon interesting themes. In one of these addresses on ‘ Assyri- 
ology, Egyptology and the Bible,” he maintained the position that Thotmes | 
III. and not Rameses II. was the Pharaoh of the oppression. It must be 
added, however, that the arguments adduced would not weigh very heavily 
with anyone who had really considered the arguments in favor of the other 
view. In another and more valuable address he presented to the examina- 
tion of the Congress a piece of papyrus obtained from Egypt within the last 
few weeks on which was written the greater part of the prophet Zechariah 
and parts of the prophet Malachi. The date of this manuscript is earlier 
than 300 A. D., and therefore was called by Prof. Hechler ‘*‘The Oldest 
MS. of the Old Testament.” It is evidently a copy from the LXX., and 
the statement was made that several of the new readings surpass the received 
texts ‘‘ in clearness of expression and simplicity of grammar.” One signifi- 
cant change that I noticed was in Zech. xii: 10, where the new text reads: 
‘¢ They shall look upon Him whom they pierced, and they shall mourn for 
themselves.” 

W. St. Chad. Boscawen gave several valuable contributions, but I was 
unfortunate enough to miss all of them. 

The only extended address by an American to which I listened was that 
*¢On the Lotus as Used in Ornament,” a descriptive lecture delivered before 
the Egyptian Section by W. H. Goodyear, M. A., Curator of the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts in the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. It was a 
brilliant effort and was received with hearty praise. Mr. Goodyear also pre- 
sented to the Congress his superb work, ‘‘ The Grammar of the Lotus.”* 
I think the only other American work offered to the Congress was ‘‘ Ancient 
Egypt.” In compliment to Dr. Davis, editor of Brsita and chief author 
of the above, Mr. Percy Newberry, whom every one knows, or will soon 


*« The Grammar of the Lotus, A New History of Classic Ornament.’’ Sampson Low, London, 1891. 
+** Ancient Egypt in the Light of Recent Discoveries,’’ Meriden, Conn., 1892. 
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know, through his ‘*‘ Survey of Egypt,” presented ‘* Ancient Egypt” in 
person to the Congress. To Mr. Newberry is committed the responsible 
task of publishing the ‘* Proceedings,” and knowing well his intense energy, 
I can promise all interested parties that no delay need be expected in 
this most valuable publication. ‘ 

Of the nine or ten American scholars present almost all received some 
marked recognition. President Gilman, of John Hopkins; Dr. W. Hayes 
Ward, President of the American Oriental Society; and Prof. Charles R. 
Lanman, of Harvard, were elected Vice Presidents respectively of the Geo- 
graphical, Indian and Assyrian Sections. Prof. Robert W. Rogers, of 
Dickinson College, was also elected Secretary of the Assyrian Section. Be- 
sides Mr. Goodyear’s paper, Henry C. Warren, M. R.F.S., of Cambridge, 
read one on ‘* Buddoghasa’s ‘ Path of Purity.’” Cope Whitehouse—who 
is yet an American, although he has become very English—was also 
a prominent member of the Congress. 

The following resolution offered by Dr. Ward and seconded by Mr. Bos- 
cawen, will commend itself to all antiquarian scholars : 

‘¢(1) That this meeting deplores the destruction of ancient monuments 
which takes place in the provinces of the Turkish Empire, and expresses the 
hope that the Turkish Government will find means for checking it. 


‘*(2) That it is desirable that the learned societies and scholars of Europe 
and America combine to solicit the assistance of their respective govern- 


ments to use their influence with the Sublime Porte to allow proper re- 
searches to be made by experienced explorers, either on their own account 
or on that of foreign museums, leaving the distribution of what would be 
discovered for future arrangement.” 


These resolutions were duly carried. 

Let it be added to these ‘* Notes” that the hospitality of our English hosts 
was most gracious. On the evening before the Congress opened a reception 
was tendered to us at the Hotel Metropole; another more formal reception 
followed on Monday evening at the residence of Lord Northbrook; garden 
parties were given by Mr. Colyer Fergusson, the son-in-law of Prof. Max 
Miiller, by Mr. Vincent Robinson and Sir Grant Duff; excursions fol- 
lowed to Oxford and Cambridge, and a final banquet in the most elegant 
English style closed the proceedings on Monday evening, September 12th. 

No one who enjoyed those not-to-be-described and never-to-be- forgotten 
afternoons and evenings will ever believe that the traditional British hospi- 
tality has been overrated by the enthusiasts of former generations. 


CAMDEN M. CoBERN. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


FORMER CONGRESSES. 
Paris, 1873; London, 1874; St. Petersburg, 1876; Florence, 1878; Ber- 
lin, 1881; Leyden, 1883; Vienna, 1886; Stockholm and Christiania, 1889. 
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Hymn or Ode to Pharaoh. 
NINETEENTH DYNASTY, 1400-1200 B. C. 


This poem is contained in the Anastasi Papyri in the collection at the 
British Museum. The hymn is interesting for two reasons. It shows how 
entirely the king of that day had been identified with the sun, as a divinity, 
or rather as a living image or incarnation of the sun-god, and suggests that 
the Pharaoh Meneptah, Baenra-Meriamum, the immediate successor of 
Rameses II., was living at a time when it was very necessary to have a close 
watch kept upon the doings of his people, or part of his people, and appar- 
ently at a time when some great conspiracy had just been discovered and 
brought to the notice of him ‘* who had millions of ears,” and whose eye saw 
‘**everything that was done in secret.” 

If the Pharaoh, addressed in this hymn, was indeed the Pharaoh of the 
Bondage, we may guess what that conspiracy was, and read the hymn with 
added interest, in the light that is let in upon the god-king’s character, by 
the Hebrew Scriptures. This hymn has been translated in French by M. F. 


Chabas in the /danges Egyptologiques, 1870, p. 117, and in English by C. 
W. Goodwin in the Zyransactions of the Society of Biblical Archxology, 
Vol. Il, Part 2, 1873, and in the Records of the Past, Vol. VI, p. 101. 
following is Goodwin’s translation : 


The 


Long live the king! 

This comes to inform the king 

To the Royal Hall of the lover of truth, 

The great heaven wherein the Sun is. 

Give thy attention to me, thou Sun that risest, 
to enlighten the earth with his goodness. 
The solar orb of men chasing the darkness from 

Egypt. 

Thou art as it were the image of thy father the 
Sun, whorises in heaven. Thy beams pene- 
trate the caverns. 

No place is without thy goodness, 


Thy sayings are the law of every land. 

When thou reposest in thy palace, thou hear- 
est the words of all the lands. 

Thou hast millions of eves, 

Bright is thy eye above the stars of heaven, 

If anything be spoken ‘by the mouth in the 
cavern, it ascends into thy ears, 

Whatsoever is done in secret, thy eye seeth 
it, 

O! BAENRA MERIAMEN, merciful Lord cre- 
ator of breath. 


The following metrical version of the above is by Hardwicke D. Rawnsley, 


M. A. 


Long live the King! 

As ambassador we bring 

Message to the royal hall 

Where he reigns, truth’s loving lord; 
Message to the sun’s home, heaven: 

Let thine ear to us be given, 

Thou great orb that, rising, brightens 
And enlightens 

Earth with all 

His gifts of good outpoured. 

‘Thou the image art of him 

Who doth rise with morning’s glow, 
Into caverns dark and dim, 

Gleams the glory of thy face. 

Thou dost speak, and world’s obey, 


Even in thy sleeping-place, 

In thy palace, thou cans’t know 
What all people say. 
Millioned-eared, thine eye is bright, 
Brighter than the morning star, 
Strong to gaze upon the sun, 
Privy whisperings that are 
Muttered in the caves beneath, 
Straight into thy ear ascend. 
Yes, all things in secret done 
Come into thy sight. 

O Baenra Merianun, 

Thou of mercy Lord and friend 
Thou dost give us breath. 
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The Oldest Fairy Tale. IX. 


PAPYRUS D’ORBINEY. 
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TRANSLATION. 
86 hunting the beasts of the country to place them before her* And he said 
to her: ‘*Do not step outside, lest the river 87 seize upon you, for I am 
not able to rescuet you from it because I am weak} like you and my heart is 
resting on the highest 88 blossom of the acacia-tree. If anyone§ were to 
find it I would have to contend with him.” Zhen he unbosomed himself to 
her in every particular. | moe Now many days after this Ba- 


ahaa’ 





*Lit.; ‘* to give placing before her.” 
+Lit.: ‘not am Thesshar to save you.” 
tLit.: “lama woman like you.’ 
éLit.: ” ‘ another.” 
Lit.: ‘* he disclosed his heart to her in its form 89 all.’ 
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TRANSLATION. 


tau went out to hunt according to his daily wont, 90 when the young wo- 
man went out to promenade under the acacia-tree near* the house. Lo, the 
river descried her 91 and the water dashed" up to follow her. But she ran 
away} before it and entered her house. Zhen the Q2 river called to the 
acacia-tree, saying: ‘*Oh, how I love§ her!” Thereupon the acacia-tree 
gave it al] lock of her hair and Q8 the river 





*Lit.: ‘ which at the side of her house.’ 

tLit.: ‘‘ after her.”’ 

tLit.: ‘ she was in betaking herself to running before it.’ 
@Lit.: “am filled with,’ 

|Lit.: “ one.’ 
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TRANSLATION. 

carried it to Egypt, laying it down at the place of the washermen of Pha- 
raoh*—God bless him!®* Zhen the odor 94 of the lock of hair pervadedt 
the clothes of Pharaoh—God bless him!—so that a strife arose among the 
washermen of 95 Pharaoh—God bless him !—on account of the odor per- 
vading the clothes of Pharaoh—God bless him !—and they quarreled amongst 
themselves daily without 96 knowing what they did.{ Then the chief of 
the washermen of Pharaoh—God bless him!—went to the river’s bank,§ 
while his heart was perplexed 97 sorely 





*Lit.: ** Life! health ! strength ” or “* ‘May he live in health and oy 
+Lit.: in becoming in the clothes,”’ etc. 

{Lit.: “were 96 not knowing they that which they were doing it.’ 

gor *‘ landing place.’”’ 
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TRANSLATION. 

on account of their daily contention. ere he remained standing at a place* 
directly opposite the lock of hair 98 which was in the water, and ordered 
one to fetch it.j When they brought it to him they found it to have a most 
delicious odor. So he took it to Pharaoh—God bless him!—9QQ_ Zhen they 
brought the scribes and wise men of Pharaoh—God bless him !—who said to 
Pharaoh—God bless him !—‘‘ This lock of hair 100 belongs to a daughter} 
of Ra-Hor-Khuti, and in her is all the essence§$ of the godhead.” || Now there 
are subject to you the foreign 








*Lit.: “land,.”’ 

‘* he was in giving the bringing.”’ 

**one small one,’” (with feminine determinative.) 
eLit.: ** water,’” or ‘‘ matter.”’ 
| Lit,: ‘the whole god ”’ 
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NOTES. 
*«¢ river” —This, of course, refers to the river Nile, whose meee name is 


§ Cr hoo Hap. 


“Notice the repetition of the determinatives of imat after hu, although not 
at all necessary. There are many such cases of repetition in this papyrus. 

‘Pharaoh. This word is not, as was formerly supposed by some scholars, 
composed of the Egyptian words pa and ra, meaning ‘‘ the sun,” but is the . 
same word here used-in the papyrus and means ‘‘ the Great Double House,” 
being equivalent to the Turkish ‘* Sublime Porte.” . 

“What we translate for: brevity’s sake ‘*God bless him” is the usual in- 
vocation which was regularly placed after the names of living Pharaohs. 
The Egyptian signs are the first letters of the three words ankh, uza and 
sneb, signifying ‘‘life, health, strength.” After the names of deceased 
Pharaohs the Egyptians always put the words <= maa kheru, that is, the 
justified, or literally ‘* the one who speaks truth.” 


Correction—On page 133, line 69 of the papyrus, the word ACN 


should read GN sekhai. 


Some Recent Finds. 


The old Cathedral Tower of Rochester, is one of the most interesting in 
England, and at the same time one of the most ancient. The present city 
stands. on the site of an Anglo-Saxon one. The other day while alterations 
were being made on a street, the workmen came upon three very ancient 
graves, one containing an iron spear-head, another a knife and the third two 
glass (opaque) beads, a knife, buckle and small urn. The skeletons had 
evidently been very carefully interred; and it is thought that the site was 
part of an Anglo-Saxon necropolis. 

Near Pesaro Prof. Gamurini has come upon an Etruscan cemetery of 
about the 8th century, B. C., and so far has exhumed 8o skeletons, all of 
which are of great size, the bodies ranging from 5 feet,11 inches to 6 feet 6 
inches. They were all found lying in a crumpled up position on their right 
sides; the teeth are even now strong and white and remarkably sound. The 
skulls are dolico-cephalous.. Lying beside the bodies were many amber and 
bronze ornaments. 

At Simferopol Prof. Messelowski has made a most interesting discovery, 
viz.: a Scythian warrior’s grave, dating. probably from about the second or 
third century. . The skeleton lay on its back facing the east,.on the head was 
a cap with gold ornaments, and little gold plates were also, fixed. to portions 
of the dress. . Near the head stood two amphorgz and a leathern quiver con- 
taining copper-headed arrows. At the feet were the bones.of an ox, an iron 
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knife, four amphore and some lances—these were in a very rusty condition 
The quiver had a fine gold-chased ornament upon it representing a flying 
eagle gripping in its talons a small animal. It is admirably worked. The 
skeleton itself fell to pieces immediately. Mary Broprick. 


: Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


To the Editor of Biblia: 
From August 20th to September 2oth the following subscriptions have 
been received : 
President Franklin Carter, Ph. Mrs. J. H. Taylor 00 
$5 00 Miss Keturah M. Williamson 00 


Ws. C. WinsLow. 
525 Beacon Street, Boston, September 20, 1892. 


Subscriptions to the Archeological Survey of Egypt. 


To the Editor of Biblia : 
George Morrison 


I regret to report so few subscriptions. 
Wma. C. WinsLow. 
525 Beacon Street, Boston, September 20, 1892. 





Book Review. 


BaByLoN AND NINEVEH. THROUGH AMERICAN Eyes: By Sullivan 
Holman M’Collester. 


Along the courses of the Euphrates and the Tigris, inclosed by the 
Arabian desert on the west and the mountain ranges of Koordistan on the 
east, extends a level plain seven hundred miles in width. In this region 
have occurred some of the most important events of history. Here were 
cities and kingdoms when Egypt was almost unknown, and Greece and 
Troy and Pheenicia were without a history and without a name. Babylon 
was situated on the lower Euphrates, the river passing through the city. 
Nineveh was situated upon the eastern bank of the upper Tigris, about 
three hundred miles north of Babylon. At least fifteen ancient cities have 
been identified where utter desolation now dwells. In 1842 Botta commenced 
excavations and unearthed the palace of Sargon. In 1845 Layard opened 
the palace of Sennacherib, and that of his son Esarhaddon. The labors of 
Grotefend, Rawlinson, Oppert, Smith, and others, having deciphered the 
inscriptions, a new world was opened to us, and we have been made ac- 
quainted with the entire public and private life of the Assyrians and Baby- 
lonians, and we have stamped upon tablets of hardened clay the written 
records of a forgotten race—records which bring these empires of past ages 
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from oblivion, and cause them to move before us with the vividness of 
present existence. 

Dr. M’Collester has presented us with an exceedingly interesting book .of 
travels through this historic land. Starting from India he took a steamer at 
Bombay for the Persian Gulf and the Shat-el-Arab river, which in fourteen 
days landed him at Bussorah. From this point, by river and by horse, he 
traveled more than two thousand miles to see the rivers and historic ruins of 
places in this oldest of all countries which has been inhabited by man. 
Sufficient history is introduced to give the reader a vivid idea of the sur- 
roundings, and the reader’s interest is constantly held while he goes over this 
historic ground with the eloquent traveler. The book has thirteen i]lustra- 
tions and is a marvel of cheapness. 

(Boston: Universalist Publishing House. Pp. 184. Price, 75 cents.) 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


As my regular communications were interrupted by my leaving the coun- 
try in June, partly on business of the Fund, it may be well for me to send to 
the readers of Bispi1a a few lines from London in reference to the home 
office and its work. 

The Fund is very conveniently supplied with quarters on Hanover Square, 
a quiet little park very near Regent Circus. It has the street floor. On en- 
tering, the visitor finds at once that the place is fully devoted to the work. 
Between the windows and along the walls are shelves for the display of ob- 
jects, and of these the collection is larger than I had expected to find, mak- 
ing, indeed, a little museum well worthy of any traveler’s examination, and 
of great importance to the Bible scholar. The collection includes much pot- 
tery, many objects in bronze, some fine specimens of glass, a case of stuffed 
birds, many photographs, and not a few models of sections of the surface of 
Palestine. 

Mr. Secretary Armstrong, a stout man of genial nature, is generally to be 
found in the inner room attending to the extensive correspondence and to his 
duties in connection with the publications. He is still working at every 
possible opportunity on his model, or raised map, which is taking so much 
more time than was expected, on account of the nicety with which every de- 
tail is to be given; but it is nearing completion, and will be his monument. 

A visitors’ book is kept and bears some American names. 

Many objects from Lachish have lately arrived. A letter from Mr. Bliss, 
the explorer, tells us that he is recovering from an attack of typhoid fever, 
and will soon resume his work. The discovery of a tablet in Babylonian 
characters has given great value to the excavation of Lachish, and it must be 
completed before another place can be taken up. Lachish thus seems to be 
the second link in the chain first discovered in Egypt at Tel el-Amarna, and 
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the scholars will now seek to follow this chain eastward. We seem to be 
on the eve of great discoveries which will harmonize all previous ones. Al- 
ready we may feel that, from Lachish, we know the land as it was before its 
occupation by the Israelites under Joshua. 

During one call I,was so fortunate as to meet Sir Charles Wilson, whose 
name is well known in connection with the work described in the volume 
‘*The Recovery of Jerusalem,” and Dr. Chaplin, editor of the Quarterly 
Statement. 

Naturally enough the question of raising funds sufficient to carry the work 
forward energetically and publish its results is always prominent in the 
minds of these devoted people. I could only assure them of my conviction 
that it isa work done under the divine blessing, and that the funds would in 
some way be raised. While we were speaking a most encouraging letter 
was received from the Rev. H. B. Waterman, of Chicago, renewing his own 
subscription and transmitting several others. This is as it should be. There 
should be many more workers, and the Fund’s officers will then feel that 
they are to have the.needed money. The work cannot be pressed with speed 
like that in Egypt, for the Turkish government will not permit it, but it can 
be kept steadily going, if we all do our part. Certainly the English breth- 
ren seem to be working most unselfishly and intelligently. 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT, 
Honorary Secretary for U. S. 

London, September 17, 1892. 


Home address: 42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass., U. S. A. 





Cyclorama of Ancient Egypt. 


No one interested in Egyptian art or history ought to fail to visit the cy- 
clorama at Niagara Hall, Westminster, St. James’ Park Station, London. 

It is an enormous picture four hundred feet in circumference and fifty-five 
in height, andyrepresents the city of Memphis on the day in which the He- 
brews began their exodus. It was painted by the celebrated artist E. Ber- 
singer, who was assisted by the kindly interest of Dr. George Ebers, who 
made many valuable suggestions. The interest that ought to be taken by 
Egyptologists in this work may be seen from the fact that Prof. Dr Karl 
Piehl, of the University of Upsala, wrote, as I understand it, the official de- 
scription of it. 

The lecturer, Mr. T. Hunter Boyd, is an ardent friend of Egyptological 
research, and will personally extend a hearty welcome to all readers of 
Bisx1a who will visit Niagara Hall. The bazaar and restaurant connected 
with the cyclorama charmingly represent a street in Cairo of the present 
day. Those who expect to visit London soon should make a note of the 
above address. 
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Archzological Notes. 


Query—Who said ‘‘ If the nose of Cleopatra had been shorter, the whole 
face of the world would have been different?” 


We had set up for this number of BrBLia a very interesting article on 
‘‘ The Texts of the Pyramids,” by Dr. Henry Brugsch, but we are obliged - 
to lay it over for the November number. 


Joseph Green, 8 South Hill Park Gardens, Hamstead, London, adver- 
tises for sale ‘* An excellently preserved Mummy, in elaborately painted case, 
both inside and out, 2,400 years old. Price £35.” 


Owing to the removal of the electrotype foundry, there will be some delay 
in issuing Part IV. of ** Ancient Egypt.” Hereafter it is expected to have 
the work ready for mailing promptly on the 15th of each month. 


Mariette’s ‘‘Outlines of Egyptian History,” translated by Miss Mary 
Brodrick, with fresh notes, and an introduction from Rev. Dr. Winslow, is 
in the press of Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Dr. Winslow reviewed 
the English edition most favorably in Brst1a of November, 1891. 


M. E. Révillout, the well-known Egyptologist, is on the point of pub- 
lishing the oration of Hyperides against Athenogenes, which he was {fortu- 
nate enough to discover on a papyrus MSS. offered him for sale nearly fifty 
years ago, and acquired, owing to his representation, by the Louvre. 


If any of our readers should be visiting London, we advise them to visit 
the cyclorama of **Ancient Egypt” at Niagara Hall, Westminster. Thelec- 
turer, Mr. T. Hunter Boyd is greatly interested in Egyptology, and his ex- 
cellent exhibition cannot fail to increase the popular interest in the subject. 


The George West Museum of Art and Archeology of Round Lake, N. 
Y., has organized a ‘* Two Years’ Course of Reading in Archeology.” The 
course comprises during the first year Ely’s Manual of Archeology, Mas- 
pero’s Life in Ancient Egypt and Assyria, and Egyptian Archeology. Dur- 
ing the second year Bennett’s Christian Archeology, Collignon’s Greek 
Archeology and Fradenburgh’s Witnesses from the Dust. During both 
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years there are supplementary courses covering Egyptian and Biblical 
archeology. Circulars and other information, also of a ‘*Two Years’ 
Course of Reading in Art,” can be obtained from the Rev. H. C. Farrar, 
D. D., 217 Lancaster St., Albany, N. Y. 


Prof. Max Miiller in his presidential address at the opening of the Ninth 
International Congress of Orientalists, said: ‘‘I think it possible to show 
that the oldest cuneiform letters owed their first origin to China.” On the 
other hand Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie has shown that the early written char- 


acters and civilization of the Chinese were derived from ancient Babylonia 
and Elam. 


Mr. Theodore Graf of Vienna has in his possession a remarkable treasure 
in the shape of fragments of the Bible recently found in Egypt. They con- 
sist of portions of Zechariah, chapters iv-xiv., in the shape of a papyrus 
book in a fair state of preservation. The fragment is that of a Greek transla- 
tion, and from the shape of the letters the manuscript would appear to be- 
long to the fourth century, making the oldest Bible manuscript thus far dis- 
covered. The same papyrus also contains fragments of Malachi. 


In the last volume of the ‘‘Records of the Past”? Mr. Pinches published a 
most interesting fragment of a Babylonian tablet. There has crept into his 
translation, by mere accident, a mistake which makes the story impossible 
to follow as it stands. He has discovered in an Armenian cuneiform tablet a 
transcription of the name hitherto read Kara Murdas, showing that it ought 
to be read Kadisman Murus. He has made the correction in line five of his 
translation of the new fragment, but he has failed to do so in lines twelve and 
fourteen. The name ought to be Xadisman Murus in all three places. 


About a year ago Mr. W. Marshan Adams pointed out in a paper read 
before the Royal Literary Society of London, a great number of resem- 
blances between the characters of the hieratic or priestly a'phabet of ancient 
Egypt, and those of the Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, Basque, Sanskrit, Runic, 
and other languages, the form ef the characters being almost identical, 
though their phonetic value for the most part differed in the different lan- 
guages. For the transferrence of sound—for in the author’s view the sound 
varies, not the letter-—Mr. Adams was unable to account at the time; but 
since then he has followed up the principle laid down by Champollion, and 
claims now to have made such an application as will explain the majority 
of alphabetic values. According to Champollion every hieratic character 
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was the cipher of an object represented in the corresponding hieroglyphic 
picture, and derived its phonetic value from the initial sound in the name 
of the object represented by the hieroglyph. In a recent lecture on ‘* The 
Origin and Diffusion of Alphabets,” delivered in the University Extension 
coursé at Oxford, Mr, Adams maintains that the key to the transferrence is 
obtained by observing that the sound represented by any character in a non- 
Egyptian alphabet is the initial sound in the vernacular name of the object 
represented in the corresponding Egyptian hieroglyph, except in a few 
instances where the Egyptian value is retained. 





A two years’ study at Gizeh has convinced Mr. Flinders Petrie that the 
Egyptian stone workers of 4,000 years ago had a surprising acquaintance 
with what have been considered modern tools. Among the many tools used 
by the pyramid builders were both solid and tubular drills, and straight and 
circular saws. The drills, like those of to-day, were set with jewels, (prob- 
ably corundum as the diamond was very scarce), and even lathe tools had 
such cutting edges. So remarkable was the quality of the tubular drills, 
and the skill of the workmen, that the cutting marks in hard granite give no 
indication of wear of the tool, while the cut of a tenth of an inch was made 
in the hardest granite rock at each revolution, and a hole through both the hard- 
est and softest material was bored perfectly smooth and uniform throughout. 
Of the material and method of making the tools nothing is known. 








From recent discoveries here and elsewhere, the vexed question has been 
solved, which has troubled so many, as to where and how did the old 
Accadians and Semites dispose oftheir dead? But few graves or tombs have 
ever been found on the east side of the Tigris or Euphrates. Here and in 
this vicinity many cemeteries have been opened up, wherein clay coffins 
have been found in large numbers, showing that for ages here had been the 
necropolises and Valhallas of this whole land. It appears that the people 
felt that they must bear their dead across ‘‘the darkling stream for inter- 
ment.” Who knows but this poetical thought was transferred from Chaldea 
to Egypt? For the same practice controlled the ancient Egyptians in dis- 
posing of their dead. The Egyptians have for the most part lived upon the 
east side of the Nile and buried on the ‘west side; or if there were not a 
natural body of water over which they could ferry their deceased, they 
would construct one, as they did at Memphis, the legend of Charon and the 
Styx may have had its origin in old Ur. It is difficult to decide how much 
the world is indebted to the early home of Abraham for its civilization and 
religious thought. Facts sufficient have already come to light to show that 
the debt is not small. We know now that Chaldea reaches far back into 
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the past, as many signs imply that the first cradle was rocked by the Great 
Rivers. We have reason to believe that emigrants from Ur or Haran 
settled at the foot of Horeb; for they affixed the name of their moon-god to 
Sinai. Sargon, 3800 B. C., engraved his name on stone by the Mediter- 
ranean and by the Nile. The late-discovered cuneiform tablets in Egypt are 
telling stranger stories than scholarsa generation ago daredtoimagine. The 
craniums of Rameses II and Manephetah, his son, do bear resemblance to 
the skulls taken from the sephulchres of Ur and Erech.—J/’Collester’s 
“* Babylon and Nineveh.” 


M. J. de Morgan has already done much at Boulak. He is securing the 
museum against fire, enlarging it to nearly double its present size, and set- 
ting out the additional rooms with objects too long packed away by his 
predecessor. Among these are 163 mummies of priests of Ammon, a col- 
lection of bronze idols found at Sakkarah, and a number of stone slabs with 
sketches in black and colors; and he is arranging for the safe transport from 
Sakkarah of twelve large stele of the Vth and VIth Dynasties. The great 
temple at Memphis is being excavated. Among recent finds are several in- 
scriptions at the first cataract by Prof. Sayce belonging to the Xth Dynasty, 
which is thus shown to have ruled also in the South; and of fragments of a 
dictionary of three if not five languages, which promises to be of great 
utility to philology : it is of course on brick. 


At a meeting of the’ Académie des Inscriptions, M. J. Halévy read a 
paper upon two Semitic inscriptions, now in the Berlin Museum, which, in 
his opinion, overthrow the commonly received views about the Hittites. 
The two inscriptions were found at Zinjirh, in Northern Syria. Though 
greatly worn and mutilated, M. Halévy has been able to read them. They 
are written in a dialect of Phoenician, closely resembling Hebrew and but 
slightly influenced by Aramzan. They were engraved by two kings of the 
country of Yadi, both styled Pannamu, who lived in the ninth and eighth 
centuries B. C. The former dedicates a statue to Hadad, the supreme god 
of the Hittites; the latter was restored to his grandfather’s throne, as a 
vassal, by the Assyrian army under Tiglath-pileser III. According to M. 
Halévy, these inscriptions prove conclusively that the Hittites were a Semitic 
race. The hieroglyphs found in many parts of Asia Minor must, there- 
fore, be of Anatolian, not of Syrian origin, the few that have been discov- 
ered at Hamath and Aleppo being only the results of a temporary conquest. 
At a later meeting of the Académie, M. Halévy made some additional 
remarks upon the incriptions from Zinjirh. He argued from these inscrip- 
tions that the Hittites played an important part in the transmission of the 
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Phenician alphabet. It was from the Hittite, and not directly from the 
Pheenician, that the Aramzans borrowed the alphabet of twenty-two letters, 
which they afterward carried as far as India. An exact knowledge of 
Hittite idioms seems to explain the existence in Hebrew of certain grammati- 
cal forms and words which are found neither in Phoenician nor in Aramzan ; 
they are those elements which were introduced into Hebrew at the time 
when Hittite colonies were in contact with the children of Israel. 


The last number of the Babylonian and Oriental Record contains three 
cuneiform texts, from the British Museum, published and translated by Mr. 
S. Arthur Strong, of St. John’s College, Cambridge. They are unfortu- 
nately much mutilated ; but they all belong to the same class of documents, 
half-historical and half-mythological, which record the fortunes of ancient 
kings, the foundation of cities, and the building of temples. Prof. Terrien 
de Lacouperie continues his summary of proof for the derivation of primitive 
Chinese civilization from Babylonia. On this occasion he deals with the 
evidence for an intercourse by sea between Assyria and the Far East from 
the eighth century B. C., onward, which he connects with the advance of 
the Pheenician navy in the Persian Gulf. The part of China reached by 
these traders he identifies with the Shantung peninsula and the Gulf of Kiao- 


tchou; and he points out the Syrian and Babylonian ideas which they intro- 
duced. 


In referring to Egyptian Exploration, the Zondon Speaker says: Does 
anyone inquire concerning the inducement? It cannot be necessary to say 
that the results which have flowed from the decipherment of hieroglyphics— 
‘*the discovery of the key unlocking the wisdom of ancient Egypt”—take 
rank amongst the best and highest achievements of this century. The 
Nile-digger gives back to us glimpses, and more than glimpses, of a civili- 
zation beside which the civilizations of Carthage, Athens and Rome are of 
to-day. Piece by piece the greatness of that Egypt which was already on 
‘*the way to dusty death” when Moses lived is being built up again. We 
are learning how highly educated that world was, with its libraries, its vo- 
luminous and varied literature, its widespread literary intercourse ; how 
proud and elaborate its civilization—carving in stone, wood, ivory and gold ; 
writing in hieroglyphics ; ‘‘ arts of combined labor, of masonry, of sculpture, 
of metal working, of turning, of carpentry, of pottery, of weaving, of 
dyeing.” Who looks with a learned eye on the temples and the pyramids 
refuses to believe that the powers of the intellect have ever in any age 
reared greater monuments than these. We place the authors of these with 
Homer, with Solon, with Sophocles, with Shakespeare. In the broad 
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view of history and civilization, the progress of reseach in Egypt is of yet 
more supreme importance. ‘* We are only yet,” says Mr. Flinders Petrie, 
‘*on the threshold of understanding the sources of the knowledge, the arts, 
and the customs which we have inherited from a hundred generations.” 
Here are motives for the inspiration of new workers. The rewards are 
ideal, but, considered in an intellectual and a moral standpoint, they do not 
lack substance. 





In the September Bisia we referred to an article by Dr. Adolf Erman, 
the noted German Egyptologist, on the relationship of the Egyptian and Se- 
mitic languages. This article is published in a recent number of the Zei#- 
schrift des Deutschen Morgan-landischen Gesselschaft This relationship, the 
author discusses in a most cautious way. <A careful examination ofthe con- 
sonants and vowels, the accent, the pronominal suffixes, the pronouns and 
the demonstratives, the nouns, adjectives, numerals, and verbs, and well as 
of the syntax, leads to the conclusion that on the grammatical side there is suf- 
ficient evidence to warrant the assertion of a relationship between Egyptian 
and Semitic. An examination of the vocabularies shows only a compara- 
tively small number of words which are identical, but this number will 
probably be increased when the laws of phonetic change come to be better 
understood. The conclusions of Prof. Erman, if accepted, will be epoch- 
making, since they will establish the identity of the culture of theNile and 
Mesopotamian valleys. 





Bisxia is published at just the cost to print it. If there were twice as 
many subscribers we would give twice the number of pages of reading mat- 
ter. All editorial and clerical work is gratuitous, ‘‘for the good of the 
cause,” and would be if we had five times the number of subscribers. Oth- 
erwise the subscription would be two dollars instead of the very low price of 
one dollar. We are often asked how we can publish Brsiia at so low a 
price. We have given the reason. We are glad to say that the greater part 
of our subscribers pay their subscriptions promptly in advance, and quite a 
number pay for two and three years in advance, which we do not desire 
them to do. Some of our subscribers pay for from two to fifteen subscrip- 
tions in order to have Bisxia sent to their friends. To this we have no ob- 
jection. When some forty or fifty, or more, forget to pay their subscriptions 
we have to advance the money for them in order to keep the printer paid up 
and correspondingly happy. Now this is hardly fair for us to do, consider- 
ing that we are doing so much gratuitous work in order to furnish our read- 
ers with a very interesting periodical. So that if any of our subscribers 
should happen to find a bill—which takes a good deal of bother and trouble 
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and time to make out—just over the second page of the cover, please don’t 
lay it aside and forget it. There is an addressed envelope accompanying 
the bill, and it is just as good a time now to use it as some more convenient 
season. BuBL1A is steadily gaining in circulation, and has probably now 
some three thousand or more readers every month. It has subscribers in 
every state and territory, also in Great Britain, France, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, India, Syria, Egypt, Japan, New Zealand and the Hawaiian 
Islands. Twenty-five thousand clergymen ought to read it, but do not—to 
their great loss. However, the circulation is steadily growing among the 
clergy. Over one hundred college libraries and public reading’ rooms take 
it, and it is surprising how many lady subscribers we have. We lost only 
three subscribers last year, while we gained over two hundred. Probably no 
other periodical has so intelligent and enthusiastic subscribers. The praise 
we receive really makes us blush. Now this is not strictly an archeological 
note, but we hope that everyone will read it. 





Prof. A. H. Sayce, in the Sunday School Times, (Aug. 27), gives an in- 
teresting account of the latest discoveries in Palestine, particularly at Tel el- 
Hesy, the ancient Lachish, by Messrs. Petrie and Bliss. The cuneiform 
tablets found were similar to those brought to light at Tel el-Amarna, in fact 
they are of the same age, over 3,000 years, and one tablet was found which 
was in answer to a tablet sent by one Zimrida to the Pharaoh, and which 
was found at Tel el-Amarna. Thus two halves of a correspondence which 
was already past in the time of the Exodus are again joined together. Says 
Prof. Sayce: ‘* Who knows what is in store for-us during the next few 
years, if only sufficient funds can be provided. for carrying on the costly work 
of excavation? Histories of the patriarchs, records of Melchizedek and his 
dynasty, old hymns and religious legends, may be among the archeological 
treasures that are about to be exhibited to the wondering eyes of the present 
generation. A few years ago such a possibility could not have been dreamed 
of by the wildest imagination ; now it is not only a possibility, but even a 
probability. To dig up the sources of Genesis is a better occupation than 
to spin theories and dissect the scriptural narrative in the name of the 
‘higher criticism.’ A single blow of the excavator’s pick, has, before now, 
shattered the most ingenious conclusions of the Western critic; if the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund is sufficiently supported by the public to enable it to 
continue the work it has begun, we doubt not that theory will soon be re- 
placed by fact, and that the stories of the Old Testament which we are now 
being told are but myths and fictions will be proved to be based on a solid 
foundation of truth.” 
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The Egypt Exploration Fund was found- 
ed in 1883, under the Presidency of the 
late Sir Erasmus Wilson, fur the purpose 
of promoting historical investigation in 
Egypt by means of systematically con- 
ducted explorations; particular attention 
being given to sites which may be expected 
to throw light upon obscure questions of 
history and topography, such as those con- 
nected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos” Pe- 
riod, the district of the Hebrew Sojourn, 
the route of the Exodus, and the early 
sources of Greek art. The work is con- 
ducted on the principle of careful exam- 
ination of all details, and the preservation 
of objects discovered. These objects are 
of supreme value and interest, inasmuch as 
they illustrate the international influences 
of Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian, and Syrian 
styles; afford reliable data for the history 
of comparative art; reveal ancient techni- 
cal processes; and yield invaluable exam- 
amples of art in metal, stone and pottery. 
The metrological results are also of the 
highest importance, some thousands of 


weights having already been found. 
Since the establishment of the fund in 
1883, explorers have been sent out every 


season; two and sometimes three, con- 
ducting excavations in different parts of 
the Delta. Each year has been fruitful 
in discoveries. Much has been done 
towards the restoration of the ancient 
topography of Lower Egypt. The sites of 
famous cities have been identified; the 
Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of 
Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daph- 
ne (identical with the Biblical Tahpanhes), 
have been discovered; statues and inscrip- 
tions, papyri, and beautiful objects in 
bronze and other metals, as well as in por- 
celain and glass, have been found; new 
and unexpected light (not less momentous, 
or likely to produce less effect on contem- 
porary criticism, than the discoveries of 
Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the 
Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of 
the Exodus have been defined, and its di- 
rection determined; three most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and 
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Greek epigraphy have been recovered from 
the ruins of Naukrsatis, Daphne, and Bu- 
bastis ; and, lastly,a series of archologi- 
cal surveys of the Delta have been made, 
most of the larger mounds having been 
measured and planned. 

Excavations have been carried on princi- 
pally at the following sites: 

1883.—Tel-el-Maskhutah, in the Wady 
Tumilat, discovered to be Pithom-Succoth, 
one of the ‘‘store-cities” built by the 
forced labor of the Hebrew colonists in the 
time of the Oppression. This discovery 
and its results are described by the ex- 
plorer, Dr. Naville, in his Memoir entitled 
‘*The Store-City of Pithom,” in which the 
route of the Exodus is laid down. 

1884.—San (the Tanis of the Septuagint 
and the Greek historians, the Zoan of the 
Bible). This excavation and its results 
are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
in the Memoir entitled ‘‘ Tanis, Part I.” 

1885.— Tell Nebireh, in the Western Del- 
ta, discovered to be Naukratis. This ex- 
cavation and its results are described by 
Mr. W. M. F. Petrie, in the Memoir en- 
titled ‘‘Naukratis, Part I.,” by Mr. Ernest 
A. Gardner, Director of the English School 
at Athens, in “Naukratis, Part II.” 

Also, Saft-el-Henneh, discovered to be 
the town of Goshen, capital of the an- 
cient district of that name. This excava- 
tion and its results are described by Dr. 
Naville, in the Memoir entitled ‘‘Goshen, 
and the Shrine of Saft-el-Henneh.’’ 

1886.— Tell Defenneh, the Biblical ‘‘Tah- 
danhes” and the “Daphnae” of the classi- 
cal historians; also Zell MNebesheh, site of 
the ancient city of ‘‘Am,” a dependency 
of Tanis. These excavations and their re- 
sults are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, and his coadjutor, Mr. F. Llewel- 
lyn Griffith, in a Memoir entitled ‘‘ Daph- 
nae,” iacluded in ‘‘ Tanis, Part II.” 

1887— Tell-el- Yahudiyeh, an ancient Jew- 
ish settlement, now shown to be the City 
of Onias described by Josephus. Memoir 
entitled ‘‘ Onias,” hy Dr. Naville. 

1889-90.—Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth of 
the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks. Dr. 
Naville located the precise site of this 
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once magnificent red granite temple, and 
disinterred its grand ruins, abounding in 
superb monolithic shafts, massive archi- 
traves, sculptured blocks, broken colossi, 
bas-relief groups, etc., inscribed with val- 
uable hieroglyphic texte. The inscrip- 
tions touching the Pyramid era, Hyksos 
kings, and the. warlike 18th Dynasty (that 
of Thothmes) are of absorbing interest to 
the historian, while the inscriptions re- 
lating to the period of Joseph are of thril- 
ling interest to every student of the Blble. 
‘“‘Bubastis, Part I,” by Dr. Naville. ‘Part 
II,” to appear in the Spring of 1892. | 

1890-91.—Ahnas-el-Medineh, the Hanes 
of the Bible and Heracleopolis of the 
Greeks. Its mounds were excavated by 
Dr. Naville. Memoir to appear. 


1890-8.—The Archeological Survey. of 
Egypt. for which a special fund is provid- 
ed; under the charge of Messrs. Griffith, 
Fraser and Newberry, This work is of in- 
comparable importance in many ways, 
and, in view of the wholesale and irrepar- 
able destruction of sculptures by Arabs, 


tourists and dealers in ‘‘Antiques,” needs 
to be pushed vigorously forward. The fa- 
mous tombs of Beni Hassan were thor- 
oughly explored in ’90-’92, and in ’92-’93 
the historic antiquities from Beni Hassan 
southward will be surveyed, traced, photo- 
graphed, copied, etc. Dr. Winslow out- 
lined the purpose of the survey in Brsita 
for November, 1890; and in January 1892, 
he described some of the ‘‘results” at Beni 
Hassan. A‘‘Special Extra Report,” illus- 
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trated, edited by Miss Edwards, published 
in December, 1891, treated of the, work 
there accomplished. The first. memoir of 
the Survey is a quarto with thirty-one 
beautiful plates and illustrations (four in 
colors), treating of the sculptures and pic- 
tures of Beni Hassan,:in which the social 
and business life of men, 2500 B. C., is 
richly depicted, and the facial types afford 
an ethnographical study, very valuable and 
altogether unique. Special circulars relat- 
ing to the Survey may be had from Dr. 
Winslow. 

The foregoing outlines the most impor- 
tant labors of the Fund. An annual quarto 
volume with: elaborate illustrations and 
photographs, is published. - All donors or 
subscribers of not less than $5.00 receive 
this volume of the season and annual report ; 
previous volumes are $5.00 each. See the 
advertisement elsewhere. The Survey vol- 
ume of the season is sent to all subscribers 
or donors of not less than $5.00 to the 
Survey. Said Dr. W. Hayes Ward, edi- 
tor, in The Independent, ‘‘The annual 
volumes published are abundant remuner- 
ation to the subscribers of five dollars.” 
Three hundred men of the highest rank in 
education, theology, letters, business and 
public life— among them eighty -three 
university or college presidents — have 
subscribed to the American Branch of the 
Fund. For circulars and all information 
address the Honorary Secretary and Treas- 
urer, for the United States, Rev. W. C. 
Winslow, 525 Beacon street, Boston. 
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t®~ Entirely without endowment the Society is absolutely dependent on voluntary contributions, 
even for this season’s labors. All services for the Funp by its officials are a gratuity. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


A Society for the accurate and system- 
atic investigation of the Archsology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical 
Geography, the Manners and Customs of 
the Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 


This Society was founded on June 22d, 
1865. It was established on the basis of 
the following rules: 


1. It was not to be a religious society. 
That is to say, it should not be pledged to 
advocate or attack any form of creed or 
doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any 
side in controversial matters. 

3. It wasto be conducted on strictly 
scientific principles. 

These ruies have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of 
the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried 
it out, and the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. 


Among them are Col. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., F. R.S., LL. D., 
R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Si- 
nai); Col. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., 
G. C.M.G. F.R.S., R. E., (who con- 
ducted the excavations of Jerusalem); Ma- 
jor Conder, R. E: (surveyor of Western 
Palestine and of the east country, unfin- 
ished); Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. 
E. (Surveyor with Major Conder); the late 
Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. 8.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of 
Andover, Mass., etc. 


Although the Society is not a religious 
society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible 
Students, and its chief supporters are found 
among ministers of all denominations, who 
see in the results of the explorations many 
confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 

In the course of its twenty-five years’ 
existence, the Society, with limited funds 
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at its disposal, has done an immense 
amount of work, and published the result- 
in books, papers, maps, plans, and photo- 
graphs, primarily for the benefit of its sub- 
scribers, and als for the advantage of all 
students of the Sacred Scriptures. 


Among its chief operations may be enu- 
merated the following: 


1. ExoavaTIONs AT JERUSALEM.—These 
were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, and 
had very remarkable results. Jerusalem 
is now proved to be, to a great extent, a 
buried city, and the ancient foundations 
are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclo- 
sure have been examined down to the 
foundations, and the original masons’ 
marks found upon them. The contours of 
the rock, showing how the city was situa- 
ted before the valleys were filled up, have 
been ascertained. In consequence of these 
and other discoveries, many questions of 
the topography relating to the city, and ail 
Bible references to locality, are now viewed 
in an entirely new light. 

2. Tae RECovERY OF THE SYNAGOGUE 
oF GALILEE, BY Str CnHartes Witson.— 
Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been 
planned and sketched, and are found to be 
of considerable architectural pretensions. 
As one consequence of this work, the 
building in which Christ taught the peo- 
ple could now be reconstructed. 


3. Tae Survey or WEsTERN Pates- 
TINE.—This work, occupying ten years in 
all, was carried out by Major Conder, R. 
E., and Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, R. E. Be- 
fore it was undertaken, many parts of Pal- 
estine were a terra incognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scrip- 
ture places remained unknown. But now 
We possess a map, On the scale of one inch 
to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of Eng*and. 
Inthe course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and 
fixed. 

4. THe ARronoLoGioaAL WorK or M. 
CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—Among the illustra- 
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tions of the Bible furnished by this learned 
archeologist may be mentioned the Dis- 
covery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscrip- 
tions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of 
Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous 
Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the 
Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, 
and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, 
are additional archeological discoveries of 
incomparable importance due to other ex- 
plorers. Casts and drawings of these may 
be seen in the collection of the Fund. 


5. Tne GerorocioaL Survey oF PAt- 
ESTINE, BY Pror. E. Hutt, F. R. S.—The 
geological facts here brought forward 
throw new light on the route of the Exo- 
dus, and afford conclusive proof that the 
Cities of the Plain are not under the waters 
of the Dead Sea. 


These paragraphs will give the reader 
some little—very little—idea of the Socie- 
ty’s work in the past. Before us lies work 
not less important. 

6. ExXoavaATIONS AT JERUSALEM are car- 
ried on from time to time as opportunity 
permits, and recorded in the Quarterly 
Statement, as also are all discoveries made 
during alterations in and outside the city. 

7. Tue Survey on THE East oF Jor- 
DAN, where scores of Scripture sites remain 
to be fixed, and where the country is even 
more thickly strewn with ruins than on the 
western side, is to be resumed when per- 
mission can be obtained. It was amid the 
ruins of Dibon, by the brook Arnon, that 
the Moabite Stone was found in 1868, and 
at Amman Major Conder discovered the 
Sassanian monument which is described in 
his book, ‘‘Heth and Moab,” as well as an 
immense number of rude stone monu- 
ments. It is.confidently believed that a 
complete survey of this region would lead 
to very important discoveries. 

8. Inquiry 1nTO MANNERS AND Cus- 
toms, Proverss, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, 
&o.—Readers of Dr. Thomson’s ‘The 
Land and the Book,” or the Rev. J. Neil’s 
‘‘Palestine Explored,” will know : wha 
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vivid light is often thrown upon whole 
classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observation of the customs of the people. 
Yet no inquiry of this sort has ever been 
carried out systematically over the entire 
country. The Committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific ex- 
amination into all these points by means of 
questions drawn up with the assistance of 
the President of the Archeological Soci- 
ety, the Director of the Folk-Lore Society, 
the Secretary of the Bible Society, and 
others. 


It cannot be too strongly urged that no 
time should be lost in pursuing the explo- 
rations, for the vandalism of the East, and 
the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying what 
ever records of the past lie exposed. 


All subscriptions for the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund should be sent to Prof. 
Theodore F. Wright, 42 Quincy Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Fund for the United States, 
and from whom all circulars and other in- 
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formation in regard to the fund can be 
obtained. 


1. Subscribers of five dollars a year are en- 
titled to receive— 


(1) Post free the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,”’ 
which is the journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done 
by its agents, and a record of all dis- 
coveries made in the Holy Land. 


(2) The maps published by the Society 
at a greatly reduced price. 


(3) Post free on application, a copy of 
the following works :— 
Schumacher’s “Pella, the First Retreat 
of the Christians.” 
Schumacher’s ‘‘ Ajlan ‘within the 
Decapolis.’” 


(4) Copies of the other books issued by 
the Society at reduced prices. 


2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive 
the “ Quarterly Statements” free, and 
are entitled to the books and maps at 
the reduced price. 
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